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(No. X.) 


THE PASTIME. 


Schenectady, Saturday, May 30, 1807. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


For the Pastime. 


TRAVELLING MEMORAKDUMS. 


(No writings have more advantages, and none more charms, than the jour- 


nals of observing travellers. When drawn up with fidelity, they enable 
us to wander through foreign territories, to trace the variation between 
man and man, to observe diflerent customs, to consiler different opinions, 
and to deduce from the whole, much that is interesting, useful, and pleas- 
ing. The tourist carries in his hand, a mirror, which reflects the whole 
world: which opens the wide expanse of nature to our yiew : 


He travels and expatiates : as the bee 

From flow’r to flow’r, so he from land to land ; 
The manners, customs, policy of all, 

Pay contribution to the store he gleans ; 

He sucks intelligence in ev’ry clime, 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return—a rich repast for me ! 

He travels, and I too. I tread his deck ; 
Ascend his topmast ; through his peering eyes 
Discover countries ; with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at home ! 


p But the popularity of works of this nature, has reduced travel writing to a 


trade ; than which, tho’ few are more profitable, vet there are few more 
pernicious. The absurd falsehoods of Moore, and the pompous rhapso- 
dies of Bruce, Damberger, and writers of the same stamp, are calculated 
to mislead, not to instruct. So much greater, then, the value of sketches, 
on which we may depend ; pictures, which are not deformed by the rude 
and unnatural colouring of the marvelous and wonderful. Such is the 
Journal which we are about to present. It was communicated to the 
Editor, not for publication, but for his private perusal. Anxious that his 
readers should share the pleasure which it has imparted to himself, he 
publishes it without authority, and without alteration. It is the work of 
a man of taste and observation. The memorandums were made as the 
circumstances occurred: without regard to choice of expression, or 
splendour of style. ] 


We left Salem on Sunday, Dec. 18th, 1808.—We collected our 


sailors with difficulty ; for every one seemed loth, and lingering, 
when the moment came, which compelled us to leave behind all 
that we held dearest. At length, however, 


“The busy seamen at the anchor toil’d,” 


but their song was heartless and heavy, and a settled melancholy 
hung on every countenance. At 5 P. M. we passed Baker’s isl- 
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THE PASTIME. 


Travelling Memorandums. 
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and ; and w hen the sun went down, we bid a long adieu to the 
biue shores of America. 














Dec. 24.—We were overtaken by a violent tempest from the F 


westward. The wind began to whistle through the shrouds, 
driving before it, showers of sleet, hail, and snow ; rising, at in. 
tervals, to sudden squalls, which nearly overset us. The storm 
increased during the night; and swelled by the morning, into, 
hurricane. We were obliged to scud under a foresail only. Ney. 
er did 1 witness such a scene as the ocean now presented. The 
waves rolled mountains high. Atabout 12 o’clock, atremendouw 
sca came roaring after us, struck the stern, stove our boat, carri- 
ed our cambose, cook and all, overboard, and buried the ship. 
The poor cook was preserved by a miraculous presence of min¢, 
in siczing hold of a small rope, when he found himself going. 


He spent the greater part of the next night in returning thanks F 
to heaven, and finally concluded the farce with a drunken frolic, F 


This terrible storm continued, without intermission, for five & 


days. Twelve days after we sailed, we reckoned ourselves as far 
asthe Western Islands. Here we passed the wreck of a vessel, 
bottom up—a melancholy sight! Twenty-one days from home, 


we made Cape St. Vincents, on the coast of Spain: and on the f 


twenty-second, were boarded by a 74 gun ship, who treated us 
politely. Shortly after, we discovered several sail to the wind: 


ward, and one of them bore down upon us. When she came f 
within balf-gun shot, she sent us an eighteen pound ball, for aB 
first salutation, exclaiming, “ You dam’d yankey, where are you fF 
from”—&c. &c. After examining our papers, and treating us— 


with the greatest rudeness, we were permitted to proceed. This 


is the courtesy of the seas. The vessel was convoying a fleet of F 


Guinea men. 


In a few hours, we fell in with a great number of fine turtle, F 
some of which we took. At sunset, we passed the streights of & 


Gibraltar, being within sight of two quarters of the world, Ev- 


rope and Africa. On the 13th of January, we hada severe shock 


of un earth, or rather, seaquake. It took place at about 5 P. M. 
‘The weather was clear, and beautiful ; the water smooth, and calm. f 
It came on with a rumbling noise, like thunder, and the motion 
was so violent on board, that it was with difficulty we could stand. 
It lasted about 14 minutes, but we were alarmed with slight 
shocks during the night, resembling the explosions of gun powder. 


The w sates in the Mediterranean, differed from that in the f 


Atlantic. The air was mild, and pleasant, and we were favoured } 


with gentle gales from Gibraltar to Sicily, which we saw on the f 
22d of January, 1804. 


Jan. 23—-As we approached the shore, it appeared very bold; | 


and rocky. At sun set, the wind died away entirely, and we wer? 
becalmed all night, 
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SSE . . . 
I could not but admire the singular beauty of an Italian sun 


set. Just in that point of the horizon where the sun went down, 
the clouds were of a delightful orange colour, next to that of a 
mild yellow, then a light blue, and above, of a dark purple. The 


) clouds, in the light part of the sky, were deep black, nor did the 


sun tinge them with his rays—Over head, of a fine light biue, 
upon the purple ground. 

Jan. 24—Sailing slowly along this grand and romantic shore, 
Cape Alos is now four miles from us, yet it appears within gun 
shot, on account of its amazing height. ‘The houses seem like 
atoms, and the ships, close in with the shore, like mites! The 
stupendous rocks are quite perpendicular, and we can now see, 
between two of the cliffs, the bay and city of Palermo. The 
mountains back of the city, slope to the sea by a gradual descent, 
and form many delightful vales, which, for miles in extent, are 
covered with gardens, now in verdure. The palaces, dispersed 
over the country, form a striking part of the scene. On a cliff, 
which is now by our side, is a small dome, which the pilot tells 
us, is the Tomb of St. Rosalia, the Patroness of Palermo, 

At sun set, we anchored within the Mole of Palermo. I can 
hardly imagine this to be the famous port of Panormus, said to 
contain three hundred churches, and thousands of palaces ; it ap- 
pears to be no larger than one of our capital cities in the United 
States. Here are buttenor twelve ships,a few galliots, sloops, § &c. 

Jan. 25—-The Protect of the Port have ordered us into quar 
antine, and condemned us to linger out twenty-eight days in pe- 
nance! We hope.to blind the Viceroy, however, with a bandage 
of guineas. 

From where we lie, we have a fine view of Mount Pelegrino, 
on the summit of which is the Tomb of St, Rosalia. With ine 
credible labour, they have made a zig zag road to the top of this 
almost inaccessible mountain. ‘The road is built on arches, and 
appears to be nothing more than a foot path. Looking atit, this 
morning, I saw something which I supposed to be two or three 
dogs—by my perspective, however, I found it to be a number of 
persons, mounted on mules! So incompetent the ideas we form 
of things, but by comparison. The immense height of the 
mountain occasioned the deception. 

Jan. 26—I observe, that when the evening bell for vespers rings, 
every carriage stops, and every man takes off his hat, and says a 
short prayer. The people from the shore are calling to us to 
uncover. 

This evening, all the city bells are chiming, which, to us, is 
one undistinguishable sound, except the musical tinkiing of a 
small ch 1urch, not far from where we lie. The view of the port, 
by the light of the moon, which now and then breaks thro’ the 
dark clouds, is one of the grandest, and most romantic, I ever 
Vitnessed, 
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Jan. 27—-All this forenoon we have been surrounded by th. 
most wretched outcasts of human nature—boats, filled with mis. 
crable woman, begging for a mouthful of bread! Mr. Brydonge 
should have recollected, how many suffer, to purchase those ex, 
tatic pleasures he enjoyed in Palermo. 

The luxury and pride of the Sicilians, is very conspicuous, ip 
their equipages. They generally carry four or five footmen 
crowded behindthem. This afternoon I sawan elegant lady come 
galloping down the Mole, on a curretting, high mettled steed, 
She had two male, and three female servants. The lady was 
seated in the masculine style, but her women rode sideways. | 
am told that none but the ladies of the nobility are permitted ts 
straddle their horses! 


























{To be continued. } 
BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF DERMODY. 
(Continued. ) 

Dermody had the peculiar power of influencing almost every one in his 
favour who conversed with him, by a pleasing diftidence, a natural modes. 
ty, which never forsook him but when ensnared by intoxication. He was 
not forward in discourse ; and his qualifications were rather extorted from 
him, than presumptuously displayed to attract the admiration of his patron. 
This behaviour engaged the attorney-general at once in his interest with all 
the fervour of true generosity. Pleased with the discovery which he had 
made, he adopted measures for the comfort and welfare of his new-found 
poet, ‘and continued to be his generous protector and friend as long as pru- 
dence admitted of such patronage. Dermody for a time attended to the 
kind admonitions of his benefactor, and was regarded by him as a distin- 
guished and extraordinary character. This gentleman’s affection for the un- 
fortunate youth was such, that he actually engaged apartments for him in the 
college ; and promised to furnish them in a commodious manner, defray the 

whole of his expenses there, and allow him thirty pounds a year, in order 
that he might appear in the world with comfort and resp ectability. Here 
was a glorious opportunity for Dermody to regain his character in society, 
and to shine forth with redoubled lustre the object of admiration. But 
what will be thought of him when it is told, that regardless of consequences, 
and blind to the prospects of perm: anent felicity, he chose rather, (and even 
upon grounds slight as those alledged in the following Ictter) to continue in 
mean obscurity, than to accept the liberal proposal of his benefactor ? 


“6 To the Right Honourable the Attorney-General. 








‘Sir, 
** I had the honour of receiving your answer from Mr. Mercier this morn- 
ing, with more regret than surprise, being conscious that my application 
must in your sight have appeared very presuming ; however, I had some 
hopes that your own feelings would extenuate an impropric ty, which was 
the desperate result of immediate and unavoidable distresses. I need not 
painfully enumerate the embarrassments that surround ine at present: your 
own discernment, sir, will inform you that a person in my situation cannot 
exist without encountering them. It were the vilest ingratitude not to ac- 
knowledge the extraordinary liberalit y of your proposal ; nevertheless I me 
take the liberty to affirm, that it is, in such circumstances, but pointing 0 ut 
u palace to a wretch just drowning. A strange fatality has ever attended 
my determinations ; the y have been shadowed by some neglect of my own, 
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or perverted by the assiduous malice of others: ifthe secret movements of 
all my actions, which to the unpitying world appear so indiscreet, were but 
minutely examined, those very actions would have been found venial. It be- 
ing plain that to study amid misfortune is as impracticable as to study in the 
tempest, I am forced to forego your generous offer, #0 honourable to me and 
so worthy of yourself, until some period when fortune may remove the ob- 
structions to my happiness. 
“J am, sir, with the greatest respect, 
** Your ever grateful servant, 
«“ THOMAS DERMODY.” 

After having thus idly rejected the boon which his better fortune had of 
fered him, he again hac recourse to degrading solicitations, and for a con- 
siderable time continued to subsist on the donations extorted from the vani- 
ty, admiration or compassion of the wealthy. He was not always however 
successful in his applications, and the refusal on these occasions was attend. 
ed with the doubly mertyifying recollection of the trouble he had taken to 
receive it. 

When his case was desperate, and the cravings of hunger grew too per- 
emptory to admit of longer abstinence, he would frequently, without either 
shoes or stockings, or (at the best) but badly accommodated im that respect, 
wander into the country fifteen or twenty miles, to the seat of some noble- 
man or person of fortune, for the purpose merely of presenting a copy of 
verses. Being doubtful of success in such cases, he gencrally approached 
with fear and reluctance. He was sometimes received with kindness, but 
oftener driven from the gate, when he was probably sinking with hunger 
and fatigue. It'cannot but be immagined that a subsistence so casual was 
productive of much painful inconvenience and perplexity. When he had 
been thus unfeelingly repelled from the doors of the great, he would seek a 
refuge iu the corner of a shed, or uninhabited hut, to give vent to his wound. 
ed feelings ina flood of tears, and then proceed on his journey homeward 
till he arrived at some mean inn or public house, where the narrative of his 
distress was sure to procure him the best entertainment his poor host could 
afford, 

When he returned from an unsuccessful excursion of this kind, he would 
seklom venture to face the landlord of his lodging, whose unfeeling impor- 
tunities often urged him to undertake the journey ; but would wander thro’ 
the streets during the night, sometimes sheltering himself from the inclem. 
ency of the weather under a gateway, or ina night-house. On other occa- 
sions he would assume courage, and boldly approach his habitation ; but as 
soon as he had reached the door or stair-case, his spirit would fail him ; 
ond ascending with silence and eager haste to his attic attirement, he would 
shut himself up even from the strict search of the few friends who in almost 
every exigency still continued to advise and assisthim. ‘The reproach of 
friend, indeed, was what he dreaded most: it gave him the greatest pain ; 
andhe generally took this method, by which he lost the good wiil of many, 
to avoid it. 

In this state of wilful wretchedness he remained, notwithstanding the 
friendly interest exerted in his favour by all who knew him. After having 
been twice impressed into the service, in consequence of his frequenting 
places of low resort, from which he was released with much difficulty by the 
interpasition of his friends, feeling his situation desparate, anid hopeless of 
retricving his character, he at length enlisted as a private in the 108th regt- 
ment, commanded by the Earl of Granard, brother-in-law to the Earl of 
Moira. In this situation he was one day recognized by Mr. Atkinson, one 
of his former friends, whom he studiously sought to avoid. Mr. Atkinson, 
after having expressed his suiprize and regret at finding him in so low a 
station, took the firs! opportuni ty of representing his case tothe Earl of 


Granard, with whom he wae intimately acquainted, and of recommending 
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a 


him to his protection. A consultation being held by the Earls of Granard 
and Moira with Lady Granard and the Countess dowager of Moira, Der. 
mody’s generous benefactress, it was judged expedient to let him remain 
for some time in the ranks, as the severe restraints of discipline would prove 
the best check upon his irregularities, and, that should his conduct prove 
deserving, his lordship should promote him by degrees, according to his 
merit. ‘This proved to be a judicious and fortunate plan. His conduct was 
irreproachable, and he was progressively advanced to the ranks of corporal 
and serjeant, and in September, 1794, in the nineteenth year of his age, he 
embarked with the regiment for England. It was during this passage, when 
confined within a crowded transport, that he found an opportunity of writ- 
ing his poem of the Retrospect. 
[To be continued. ] 
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LITERARY PARAGRAPHS. 











We are happy to announce that the collegiate disturbances, in Cambridge 
and Princeton, have subsided, and that most of the students have peace. 
fully returned to their studies, We state this with the greatest pleasure, as 
we hope, that dissentions of this nature, which always have given, and al. 
ways must give, rise to much indecent exultion from one party, and much 
scurrility of abuse from the other, will now forever cease. 


A new translation of the CULEX of Virgil, by LUCIUS MANLIUS 
SARGENT, has been recently published in Boston. 


A pamphlet is announced in New-York; * A Vindication of the Ameri- 
can Character, from the attack of THOMAS MOORE.” 





—— 





OBITUARY. 


[COMMUICATED. ] 


DIED, on the morning of the 18th instant, Mrs. LAURA 
SPENCER, wife of the Hon, AMprosEe SPENCER, in the fortieth 
year of her age. 

Few, indeed, have been more beloved in life, or more regret- 
ed in death, than Mrs.Spencer. The sweetness of hertemper, 
the gentleness of her demeanour, and the goodness of her heart, 
commanded the respect, and conciliated the affection, of all who 
knew her. In her natural disposition, she was rather contem- 
plative than social: She was, however, alive to all the tender- 
nesses of sympathy, and her bosom was the seat of friendship. 
Hers was that candour, that sincerity, that tenderness, which 
makes society precious; and, from her countenance beamed an 
expressive benignity, which transfused a secret pleasure through 
the bosoms of her associates, and spread a charm over the circle 
she frequented. Forthe censured, she was an habitual apologist; 
to the mourner, a sympathising friend; to the poor, a kindly 
benefactor. Parental love, and conjugal affection, were sweetly 
blended in her character. She adorned herself with the robes of 
unassuming modesty, and to her husband, her children, and her 
servants, habitually exhibited those mild and endearing virtues, 
which soften the sorrows, and sweeten the felicities, of domestic 
life. 


—_ _ ar ee 
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As a christian, it may truly be said of her, that she illustrated 
the doctrine of God our Saviour, for her piety was calm and ration- 
al, and the strength of her love to her Redeemer evinced, not by 
clamourous professions, but by practical obedience to his com- 
mandments, patient submission to his chastisements, and ardent 
affection to his followers. 

During the slow, but fatal progress of her complaint, she re- 
tained her accustomed sweetness of temper, and displayed, in the 
midst of long continued sufferings, a patience and equanimity, as 
exalted asrare. Resignedtothe allotments of Providence, while 
an insidious disease was making inroads on her constitution, and 
gradually robbing her mortal body of its loveliness and beauty, 
she cherished no discontent ; she uttered no murmurs. If, at 
any time, the anxiety of her friends, or the plaints of her hapless 
children crowding around her bed of death, and bedewing her 
pillow with tears, melted her into tenderness, and forced from 
her, for their sakes, a wish for life; that wish was accompanied 
by submission the most profound, to the will of that ETERNAL 
BEING, into whose hands, as to a kind father, she committed 
them. 

To the last she retained her serenity, FOR HER CONFIDENCE 
in GOD was First. Deathhad already lost its sting ; the grave, 
ites victory. Calm andunruffied, she sweetly breathed out her soul, 
and fell asleep in Jesus. A smile remained on her countenance, 
which seemed still impressed with the benignity of the spirit 
which had forsaken it. 

In her, society has lost one of its most valuable members, and 
the Church of Christ, one of its fairest ornaments. It were un- 
necessary to say more—it had been injustice to have said less. 
To her virtue, this simple testimony is borne, and to her memo- 
ry, this humble monument is erected, by one who knew her well, 
who esteemed her much, and who will, with her bereaved fami- 
ly and friends, long mourn her untimely loss. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 











For the Pastime. 


THE PLEASURES OF FEELING bc00:-A FRAGMENT. 
f We pity the man who can read the following without emotion. } 


Sweet, when far turning from the harden’d crowd 
Who know no sorrow, but the loss of wealth, 

No pains, unless of body, and no pang 

But baulk’d ambition, or deceiv’d revenge, 

To taste the bliss of pleasing—and to read 

In one short smile, a thousand woes o’erpaid ! 
Sweet, ’mid the world’s wild tumult, and the Jars 
Of clashing interests, and unfecling wrongs, 

To raise a good man, trampled by the throng ; 

To cheer neglected merit, and to share 
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eS 
The secret woes of worth without a friend. 
Ah! then to see the silent gushing tear— 
To feel the pressure of a hand that speaks, 
And hear the trembling sigh, past words—this! this 
Is joy unmix’d, and virtue’s meed divine ! 
Yet this to know, requires the power to feel, 
Asks for the heart that melts—the moisten’d eye— 
And all that’s ridicul’d, and «ll that’s scorn’d ! 
True, there are some whore: n delighted gaze 
Upon the varying cheek ; who love to see 
The smile scarce form’d, and ready to subside, 
Venturing. be:l-conscious, thro’ the drops of woe, 
Like Violets in winter’s latest shower ; 
And, watch with transport the slow wandering tear, 
As bright it settles in a dimpled cup. 
But they are few. Far more th’ unfeeling sons 
Of wanton luxury, or flinty pride ; 
And larger still, a steady sordid race, 
Earth born, the plodding progeny of gold. 
. * * s s oe s a * * * - 
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For the Pastime. 
UNPUBLISHED SONG—BY MOORE. 


Can I again that form caress, Can I again that look reall [thee 

Or on that lip in rapture twine— Which once could make me die for 

No, No! the lip that burns on all No, No! the eve that beams on all 

Shall never more be press’d by mine! Shall never more be priz’d by me. 
—_— —— 








EPIGRAM. 


[When the Microcosm, 2 series of periodical essays by the Etonians, first 
appeared, the Westminster scholars published the Trifler, as a rival 
work, and prefixed to it a frontispiece, shewing the two papers in a pair 
of scales, the former weighed down by the latter. A copy being sent to 
Mr. Canning, the principal writer inthe Microcosm, he returned it, with 
this epigram written under the device :— 


What mean ye by this print so rare 
Ye wits, of Eaton jealous ? 

Is*t that your rivals soar in air, 
And ye are heavy fellows ? 


TEES LATE PRATER MNES. CONTEC, 
Yo CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have many valuable poetical compositions on hand: but 
we are sparing of them, like skilful sportsmen, lest our ammu- 
nition should be too soon exhausted. 

Our readers will not need to be reminded of the great value 


which this number derives, from the masterly tribute to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Spencer. 
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Printed by R. Packarnp, N®. 41, State-street, ALBany, for the 
Editor, and published at ScngnecTADY, where communica- 
tions (post paid) will be thankfully received, and duly noticed. 
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